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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


AMERICAN BASES and naval vessels encircle Red empire in the attempt to prevent further communist aggression anywhere in world. Our military outposts in 


Canada and Latin America are not shown here. 


T Guantanamo Bay on the south- 

eastern shore of Cuba lies one 

of the United States’ major defense 

bases. Covering 28,000 acres, it is 

about as big in area as San Francisco, 

California. About 5,600 Americans 
are stationed there. 

Today, this great base has some of 
the signs of a fortress under siege. 
Along the boundary that separates the 
U. S.-controlled region from the ad- 
joining Cuban territory is a 7-foot 
steel-and-barbed-wire fence. Just in- 
side the barrier, explosive land mines 
are buried beneath warning signs. 
Patrols in jeeps and helicopters move 
constantly along the 24-mile bound- 
ary. 

Though Guantanamo Bay is not un- 
der armed assault, it is under strong 
verbal attack from the Cuban govern- 
ment of Fidel Castro. His s 
have been urging “recapture” of the 


ipporters 


Our Network of Bases 


Source of Increasing Controversy 


base. President Osvaldo Dorticos of 
Cuba declares that his country will 
claim the region “in the proper time 
and through the proper political pro- 
cedure.” 

U. S. officials claim that we have 
use of this plot of land under treaties 
dating back to 1903. We now pay 
Cuba about $3,400 a year for use of 
the area. President Eisenhower has 
pointed out that the pacts can be 
changed only by agreement between 
the Wnited States and Cuba. He says 
that we have no intention of agree- 
ing to changes at this time, and that 
we will defend the base against any 


‘ 
{ 


The Guantanamo Bay base is but 
one of many defense outposts which 
the United States maintains through- 
out the world. The network has been 
built to protect us and other free- 
world countries against the threat of 
communist aggression. 

In the defense of the free world, 
the United States is playing the lead- 
ing role. Slightly more than one- 
third of the troops now in U. S. serv- 
ice are stationed outside our borders. 
We have more than 580,000 troops at 
overseas bases as well as about 275,- 
000 afloat on naval vessels. 

U. S. Air Force, Army, 
total 


and Navy 


bases overseas now more than 


See map on page 6 for U. S. bases in the Caribbean Sea area. 


150. The biggest clusters of bases 
are in Britain, France, Germany, Ja- 
pan, and Korea. These outposts gen- 
erally control strategic land, sea, or 
air routes. Most of them are not far, 
in terms of flying time, from the com- 
munist countries. 

Under Red attack. A number of 
U. S. bases are today under political 
attack in the areas where they are 
located. In many cases, local attacks 
are communist-inspired. 

The elimination of these overseas 
bases is a major goal of the Soviet 
Union. Moscow has repeatedly pushed 
this idea. At present, the Kremlin is 
demanding that we abandon our for- 
eign bases as the first part of a dis- 
armament program. 

Communist influence is behind much 
of the attack that Cuba has launched 
against our base at Guantanamo Bay. 


(Concluded on page 6 
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Two Suggestions for 


Living Under Tension 
By Clay Coss 


HESE are days of crisis, challenge, 

and tension. The Khrushchevs, 
Castros, and Lumumbas keep the 
world in a state of agitation and con- 
fusion. 

Even without the international 
threats and disturbances, life in the 
modern world is trying at times. In 
heavily populated areas, the noise and 
traffic enough to cause 
jangled nerves. 

I have recently come across two 
quotations which are worth the atten- 
tion of all of us in these troubled days. 
The first one appears in Paul Talbot’s 
column in United Business Service. 
It is as follows: 

“A smile costs nothing but gives 
much. It enriches those who receive 
without making poorer those who give. 
It takes but a moment but the memory 
of it sometimes lasts forever. None 
is so rich or mighty that he can get 
along without it. And none is so poor 
but that he can be made rich by it. 

“A smile creates happiness in the 
home, fosters good will in business, 
and is a countersign of friendship. It 
brings rest to the weary, sunshine to 
the sad, and it is nature’s best anti- 
dote for trouble. Yet it cannot be 
bought, begged, borrowed, or stolen— 
for it is something that is of no value 
to anyone until it is given away. 

“Some people are too tired to give 
you a smile. Give them one of yours 
as none needs a smile so much as he 


alone are 


who has no more to give. 
“What a cheering thought to edge 
its way into our mind in these troubled 


et 
ay, a 
i a 


IT’S HARD to smile at our troubles, 
but it really pays to do so 


times. A smile costs nothing but gives 
so much!” 

The second quotation which I want 
to pass on comes from a small paper 
called The Little Gazette: 

“The surest way to become a better 

erson is to begin being kinder than 

Start doing 
things you don’t have to 
do. Do them because you want to. 

“Test your wits; think up little kind- 
And do 
not just plan to do them. And 

hen you do them don’t cock your ear 
for applause. And don’t feel hurt if 
you don’t get all the thanks you think 
your kindness rates. Sometimes a 
silent thank-you means more than the 
loudest praise. 

“Do kind things simply because 
you'd like to be the sort of person who 
does kind things.” 


you have been in the past. 
nice things 


nesses you can do for others. 
them 


MERRIM MONKMEYER 


HIGH SCHOOL ADVISER talks to student about available scholarships 


Money for College 





By the Scholarship Route 


O your plans include college? If 

so, you ought to begin as soon as 
possible to line up funds for college 
expenses. The cost of a higher edu- 
cation has just about doubled within 
the past dozen or so years, and is ex- 
pected to go even higher. 

How high are college costs and how 
do students generally meet them? A 
recent survey, conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Research Center, 
answered these questions as follows: 

In the 1959-1960 academic year, 
the expenses of the average college 
student came to $1,550. For some 
young people, the amount was a good 
deal higher—up to $3,000 or more. 
For others, it was less than $1,000. 
Of the total average cost for the 1959- 
1960 year, parents contributed about 
$950. Students earned around $360 
from part-time jobs. Extra gifts and 
a variety of other sources provided 
another $110. The remainder—$130— 
came from scholarships. 

The $130 contributed by scholar- 
ships represents far less than is avail- 
able each year for college expenses. 
Why aren’t more of these funds being 
used to help pay educational costs? 
Largely, school leaders say, because 
not enough qualified students apply for 
them—because many young people 
simply don’t know how to go about 
getting this kind of assistance. 

In this vocational article, we shall 
mention a number of scholarship op- 
portunities. Later issues will deal 
with other sources of financial aid for 
college students, including the govern- 
ment loan programs. 

Probably the best known student 
awards—and the ones for which com- 
petition is most intense—are those 
granted by the Merit Scholarship Cor- 
poration, 1580 Sherman Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. Funds for the 
awards are provided by the Ford 
Foundation and many other private 
groups and business firms. Teen-agers 
who score highest on special exams, 
given in schools throughout the na- 
tion, are awarded these grants. Ask 
your teacher or principal about how 
you can enter the competition. 

A growing number of industrial 
firms are setting up scholarship funds, 
particularly in the science and engi- 
neering fields. Some of these are only 
for sons and daughters of employes, 
but many are open to outsiders on a 
competitive basis. 

General Motors alone offers aid 
plans for 400 or more students a year. 


Ford Motor Company also offers a 
large number of scholarships. So do 
the Radio Corporation of America, 
General Electric, Westinghouse, and 
many other firms. 

Almost all colleges and universities 
throughout the country have scholar- 
ship funds. You can find out about 
them by sending for catalogs of the 
colleges of your choice. Some of the 
larger institutions publish special 
pamphlets on scholarships and other 
forms of student aid. 

Many state governments offer 
awards to high-ranking students who 
want to go to college. Your State 
Commissioner of Education, or Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, may 
be able to tell you about them. His 
office is likely to be in the state capital. 

In addition, a vast number of or- 
ganizations, including the American 
Legion, Girl Scouts, YWCA, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, women’s 
clubs, labor unions, and numerous reli- 
gious groups, provide scholarship 
funds. Many of these groups, along 
with addresses, are listed in a pub- 
lication of the American Legion en- 
titled, “Need a Lift?” It is available 
for 15 cents from the Legion’s Educa- 
tion and Scholarship Committee, P.O. 
Box 1055, Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 

Another excellent source for scholar- 
ship information is a booklet pub- 
lished by the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare called 
“Financial Aid for College Students: 
Undergraduate.” It has a price tag 
of $1.00, and can be ordered from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

You can also talk to your guidance 
counselor or principal for additional 
facts on scholarships. These school 
officials keep in touch with scholarship 
opportunities and they are ready to 
help you in any way they can. 

How can you qualify for a scholar- 
ship? Though good grades are im- 
portant, you don’t have to be at the 
top of your class to qualify for many 
of these awards. If you are a serious 
student, and have about a “B” or bet- 
ter average in high school, you stand 
an excellent chance of meeting re- 
quirements for financial grants. 

Remember, most scholarship com- 
mittees look over your personality and 
character ratings as well as your 
grades when they consider your ap- 
plication. They generally give prefer- 
ence to students with friendly, coop- 


erative personalities. In addition, you 
must also be able to demonstrate—in 
most cases—that you actually need 
financial aid to attend college. 
Good luck in your search for scholar- 
ship assistance! 
—By ANTON BERLE 


KNOW THAT WORD! 


In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase which has the 
same general meaning. Correct an- 
swers are on page 7, column 1. 














1. Political interest often subsides 
(siib-sids’) after an election. (a) 
tapers off (b) increases (c) ends ab- 
ruptly (d) resumes. 

2. A quorum (kwd’rim) was not 
present at the committee session. (a) 
chairman (b) three-fourths majority 
(c) minimum attendance necessary 
for a vote (d) two-thirds majority. 

3. It is an unwritten rule that cer- 
tain posts in Congress are given to 
members on a basis of seniority (sén- 
yor’i-ti). (a) legislative skill (b) time 
served in office (c) political influence 
(d) social contacts. 

4. There was a feeling that the 
latest diplomatic note might precipi- 
tate (pré-sip’i-tat) another crisis. (a) 
avert or prevent (b) hasten (c) delay 
or postpone (d) solve. 

5. The ambassador did not comply 
(kém-pli’) with the order from his 
government. (a) argue (b) agree (c) 
tamper (d) act in accordance. 

6. The wording of the 
(stat’it) was quite vague. (a) law 
(b) bill (c) Presidential announce- 
ment (d) proposed amendment. 


statute 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows according to de- 
scriptions given below. When all are cor- 
rectly finished, heavy rectangle will spell 
name of a Latin country. 


1. The “Galloping Ghost,” famous foot- 
ball player, now a TV sports commen- 
tator. 

2. Allen —._._........_..... of CIA under 
Eisenhower will continue under Kennedy. 

3. Attempted revolt has troubled this 
Latin American land. 

4. He was outgoing President in last 
change of Administrations. 

5. U. S. has important base in South 
—_________. along eastern Asia’s coast. 

6. He was first President-elect in 
change-over of Administrations. 

7. His problem was crisis with 

8. Communists made gains during elec- 
tions recently in this European land. 

9. He turned over Presidency to Wil- 
son in 1913, 


1}2|3/4)5|6|7|8)|9 


Last Week 


HoRIZONTAL: Jefferson. VERTICAL: 1, 
San Juan; 2. Algiers; 3. Africa; 4. fez; 
5. Berbers; 6. Sahara; 7. Casbah; 8. Mo- 
rocco; 9. Tunisia. 
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COMPARISONS BETWEEN 1956 AND 1960 


DEMOCRATIC 


1956 





Popular Votes 
for President 


25,738,765 


DEMOCRATIC 


1960 
REPUBLICAN 





REPUBLICAN 
35,581,003 


34,104,797 


33,757,218 





Electoral Votes 
for President 


74 


457 


300 223 





Senate Seats 


49 


47 


64 36 





House Seats 


232 


203 


260 177 





Governors 








20 








34 16 











were written on ballots by citizens. 


Kennedy Maps 


Today's teen-agers probably re- 
member few details about the 
last time when the Presidency 
of our nation changed hands—in 
1953. Many of them will there- 
fore be surprised to learn how 
much work is required of the 
incoming Chief Executive even 
before he takes office. 


NLESS John F. Kennedy’s lead is 

overturned through recounts of 
Presidential ballots in several states 
where the election contest was ex- 
tremely close, he will become our na- 
tion’s Chief Executive on January 20. 
As we go to press, observers in both 
parties say that an upset—placing 
Richard Nixon in the White House— 
is very unlikely. 


What formal steps remain to be 
taken before the new President as- 
sumes office? 


First, the 537 Presidential electors, 
whose job was discussed in-our paper 
just before Election Day, will cast 
ballots for the President and Vice 
President. These men and women are 
to meet in their various states on De- 
cember 19 for this purpose. 

The new 87th Congress, scheduled 
to convene January 3, will witness the 
counting of the electors’ votes on Jan- 
uary 6. Vice President Nixon, as 
presiding officer in the Senate, will 
state the results. Barring unexpected 
reversals, he will announce the elec- 
tion of Mr. Kennedy as Chief Execu- 
tive and of Lyndon Johnson as Vice 
President. 

Finally, on January 20, comes the 
inaugural ceremony and parade. These 
events will, as always, attract visitors 
to the nation’s capital from every state 
in the Union. 


Does Mr. Kennedy have many re- 
sponsibilities in the period before In- 
auguration Day? 


Yes. According to certain of his ad- 
visers, he will choose at least 500 key 
officials for the new Administration 
by January 1. 

Within a few days after the elec- 
tion, he announced that Allen Dulles 
would remain as Director of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency (CIA), which 
collects confidential information about 
foreign countries. Also, J. Edgar 
Hoover will continue to head the 
Federal Bureau of _ Investigation 
(FBI). There have been reports that 
Vice President Nixon might be asked 
to take a position in the Cabinet or 
elsewhere. 


DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 
IN ADDITION to above, 707,232 votes were cast in 1956 for various minority candidates—or for individuals whose names 
Figures for 1960 are as they stood at our press time. 


Preparing for Inauguration Day 


the Course of His New Administration 


Democrats cited as possible Ken- 
nedy appointees include Adlai Steven- 
son of Illinois, twice a Presidential 
candidate; Chester Bowles, a Connecti- 
cut Representative in the outgoing 
Congress and former U. S. Ambassa- 
dor ,to India; Stuart Symington, for- 
mer Secretary of the Air Force and 
now a Missouri Senator; J. W. Ful- 
bright of Arkansas, who heads the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee; 
Luther Hodges, outgoing Governor of 
North Carolina; Governor Abraham 
Ribicoff of Connecticut; and Senator 
Henry Jackson of Washington, now 
Chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 

Mr. Kennedy and his top assistants 
must carefully study the work of all 
U. S. administrative agencies, map- 
ping detailed plans for whatever 
changes they want to make. Imme- 
diately after the election, President 
Eisenhower said that he and his aides 
would cooperate fully with the Ken- 
nedy “team” during the period be- 
tween now and January 20. 

General Wilton Persons, head of 
Mr. Eisenhower’s White House staff, 
will be the retiring President’s chief 
representative in dealings with the 
Kennedy group. A similar responsi- 
bility on the Kennedy side has been 
given to Clark Clifford, a former aide 
to President Truman. 


What are some of the specific mat- 
ters that must be tackled? 


Federal budget problems will re- 
quire much attention. Work is now 
far advanced on the various govern- 
mental departments’ budget requests 
for the year beginning next July, and 
President Eisenhower will send these 
to Congress before he leaves office. 
After the inauguration, President 
Kennedy almost certainly will call for 
a number of revisions. 


In the defense field, detailed stud- 
ies of possible changes began even 
before the election. Mr. Paul Nitze, 
formerly of the State Department, 
heads a committee that is to prepare 
recommendations on this subject. One 
of Mr. Kennedy’s principal arguments 
in the campaign was that America’s 
military program isn’t moving fast 
enough, so it is expected that he will 
take steps to speed it up. 

Also, during the campaign, both 
parties urged reorganization of the 
Defense Department to secure greater 
efficiency in the handling of our armed 
forces. Senator Symington of Mis- 
souri is in charge of studies along 
this line. 

Dr. James M. Landis, who has held 
a number of governmental positions, 
is directing a survey of U. S. “regu- 
latory agencies” such as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Federal 
Communications Commission, and the 
Federal Trade Commission. Agen- 
cies of this type have great power over 
American business and industry. 

At times, both under Republican 
and under Democratic administra- 
tions, officials in some of these bodies 
have been accused of accepting favors 
from companies they are supposed to 
supervise. Dr. Landis is drawing up 
suggestions on how to ensure the op- 
eration of regulatory agencies in the 
public interest, and his first report is 
due December 15. 

Prior to the election, Mr. Kennedy 
insisted that the federal government 
needs to step up its activities in such 
fields as education and health. He is 
expected to ask for new legislation 
on these matters soon after taking 
office. His Administration, along with 
Congress, must also tackle the problem 
of farm surpluses. 

In foreign policy, Mr. Kennedy and 
his aides must be prepared at once 


to deal with a wide range of vital 
problems: the continuing dispute over 
Berlin, disarmament and nuclear test- 
ing, America’s relations with the new 
countries of Africa, the Cuban crisis, 
the U. S. “gold outflow” (which we 
discussed on November 14), and many 
other issues. 


Is President Kennedy expected to 
get along well with Congress? 


Yes, generally. Both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives will 
have Democratic majorities. Thus, for 
the first time in 6 years, Congress 
and the White House are to be con- 
trolled by the same party. 

The line-up in the new Senate is 
64 Democrats and 36 Republicans, 
compared to 66 Democrats and 34 Re- 
publicans in the outgoing Senate. The 
new House, as we go to press, is ex- 
pected to have 260 Democrats and 
177 Republicans, compared to 280 
Democrats, 151 Republicans, and 6 
vacancies in the outgoing House. The 
Democratic majorities in the 87th 
Congress, while still sizable, will thus 
be smaller than those in the &6th. 

Democratic control of both houses 
doesn’t mean that Congress will back 
President Kennedy on every question 
that arises. This is because the par- 
ties seldom vote as solid blocs when 
dealing with legislative proposals. On 
most issues that have come up in re- 
cent years, President Eisenhower has 
had some supporters and some oppo- 
nents in each party. The same al- 
most certainly will be true of Mr. Ken- 
nedy. For example, many southern 
Democrats are reluctant to see an in- 
crease in federal—as against state— 
activities, and they are likely to op- 
pose certain of the federal programs 
he advocates. 

Still, according to political observ- 
ers, control of Congress and the 
Presidency by a single party will help 
voters to fix responsibility for govern- 
mental successes and failures. This 
is not so easily done if control is di- 
vided—as it has been during the last 
6 years and in other periods. 

President Kennedy, in his dealings 
with Congress, can count on a great 
deal of help from Vice President Lyn- 
don Johnson. At present, Mr. Johnson 
is Majority Leader in the Senate. As 
presiding officer of that body after 
inauguration, he will maintain close 
touch with the nation’s lawmakers. 


What changes in the U. S. election 
system are being discussed as a re- 
sult of the 1960 political contest? 


Democratic Senator Mike Mansfield 
of Montana suggests several, includ- 
ing (1) shorter Presidential cam- 
paigns, and (2) elimination of the 
electoral college. 

@ People who favor the “shorter 
campaigns” idea argue as follows: 
“Election contests such as the recent 

(Concluded on page 8) 








ELECTORAL VOTES — 1956 
DWIGHT 0. EISENHOWER ~ 457 








‘]40LA! — STEVENSON 74 








ELECTORAL VOTES - 1960 
~ ] JOHN F. KENNEDY ~ 300 
Tr: CHARO M. NIXON — 223 


EZJuncommitten —— 14 
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STATES WON by Presidential candidates in 1956 (left) and those in the hard-fought, close 1960 election 
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AMERICANS. MAY APPEAR to be hopelessly divided during heated Presidential campaigns, but they are united 


U. S. Asks NATO Partners 
To Pay Bigger Share 


Can new agreements be reached 
whereby other North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization countries will take over 
a bigger share of defense payments to 
reduce the burden of European arms 
expenditures on Uncle Sam?  Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Robert Anderson 
and Under Secretary of State Douglas 
Dillon are now discussing such agree- 
ments with other NATO leaders. 

West Germany has already indicat- 
ed that she will boost her contribu- 
tion to NATO defenses. That prosper- 
ous country has said it is more than 
willing to pay a “suitable” share of 
such but no definite 
amount had been announced as of last 
week. Other NATO still 
have not heard on this 
matter. 

Meanwhile, 


expenditures, 


partners 
been from 
West Germany has also 
agreed to give about a billion dollars 
in aid to underdeveloped lands in 1961. 
funds, to be provided 
government and private firms 
in West Germany, will be in the form 
The 
some observers say, 
may make it possible for Uncle Sam to 
reduce some of his overseas aid spend- 
ing in the year ahead. 


The assistance 
by the 


of low-interest loans and grants. 


German action, 


Discoverer XVII Paves 
Way for “Spies” in Sky 


Uncle Sam’s plan to put a number 
satellites into 
a step nearer to reality. 
go the Discoverer XVII was 
put through its paces and was success- 
fully caught in mid-air after circling 
the globe 41 times. 

XVII is a forerun- 
ner of satellites that may soon be sent 
spinning around the earth to keep tabs 
on rocket blasts and other military 
activities inside the Soviet Union. The 
of the ‘‘sky spy” satellites is 
to provide intelligence 


of camera-carrying 
space is now 


Not long a 


The Discoverer 


purpose 


our agencies 


VOTER TURNOUT IN PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 
PEOPLE OF VOTING AGE VOTES CAST PER CENT 


OL it; CAL 
CAMPAIGN 








with pictures to help guard the free 
world against the danger of a sneak 
enemy missile attack. 


Some “Firsts’’ Scored 
In 1960 Election Race 


President-elect John Kennedy is, of 
course, the first member of the Roman 
Catholic faith to win the Presidency. 
He also scored a number of other 

“firsts’”’ when he won the White House 
race, 

With a birth date of May 29, 1917, 
Mr. Kennedy will be the first Chief 
Executive born in the present century. 
Now 48 years old, he is the youngest 
man ever elected President. (Theo- 
dore Roosevelt succeeded to the Presi- 
dency at 42 after William McKin- 
ley’s assassination, but Mr. Roosevelt 
wasn’t elected to the office until he had 
become 46.) 

A great many former Army officers 
have reached the White House, but 
Mr. Kennedy—who saw combat serv- 
ice in the Pacific during World War 
II—is the first former Navy officer to 
be made Chief Executive. 

Incidentally, this year’s contest also 
elected 2 women to the U. S. Senate 
for the first time on record. They are 
Maurine Neuberger, a Democrat from 
Oregon, and Margaret Chase Smith, a 
Republican from Maine who won a 
third Senate term. (As many as 2 
women have served in the Senate be- 
fore, but at least one of them had, 
until now, always been appointed for 
a temporary term of service.) 


Uncertainty Hangs 
Over UN Council 


The United Nations Charter pro- 
vides for 5 regular members of the 
Security Council, made up of the “Big 
5” countries—the United States, Brit- 
ain, France, Russia, and China. UN 
rules also call for 6 non-permanent 
members of the Council to be elected 
3 at a time for 2-year terms. 





1948 95,802,000 


48,834,000 50.9 





1952 99,444,000 


61,552,000 61.9 





1956 104,640,000 


62,027,000 59.3 





1960 108,900,000 








67,862,015 62.3 
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The United Arab Republic, Chile, 
and Portugal were proposed for Coun- 
cil membership this year. These 
countries were in line to take over 
places now held by Tunisia, Argentina, 
and Italy. 

Before new Council members could 
be voted upon, however, a movement 
was launched to increase the member- 
ship of that body from 6 to 8 non- 
permanent nations. The United States 
and other western countries backed 
this move, largely to make room for 
representative lands of the many new 
Asian and African nations that have 
joined the UN in recent years. But 
Russia strongly opposed the action, 
arguing she will not agree to any 
change in the UN Charter unless Red 
China is admitted to the global body. 

Last week, the deadlock in the UN 
over an increased Council membership 
continued. Russia, as a “Big 5’ mem- 
ber of the Council, has the power to 
veto any proposed change in the Char- 
ter, so there is little hope for an early 
agreement on this matter. 

The UN may reach a temporary 
compromise by choosing a new Afri- 
can nation to sit on the Council in 
place of the United Arab Republic, 
Chile, or Portugal—the 3 lands previ- 
ously considered for Council member- 
ship. 


Castro Finds It’s Not 
Easy to Run a Country 


In addition to growing opposition 
among Cubans to the government of 
Premier Fidel Castro, the island coun- 
try’s economy is rapidly deteriorating 
as unemployment and food shortages 


spread across the land. In fact, some 
business experts predict that the Cas- 
tro government is more likely to col- 
lapse from economic weaknesses than 
from a revolt by opponents of the 
present regime. 

Cuba’s business headaches began 
soon after a large percentage of the 
country’s industries and farms were 
nationalized. Former experienced man- 
agers of these enterprises, many of 
whom were Americans, fled Cuba when 
the Castro government seized their 
properties. Cubans loyal to the Pre- 
mier—few of whom have had any busi- 
ness experience—were then put in 
charge of farms and industries. 

Since the new government managers 
have taken over, work in one Cuban 
enterprise after another has slowed 
down. Production at the nationalized 
factories, farms, and mines has 
dropped at an alarming rate within 
the past few months. 


Conditions are now so bad that 
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Cubans must stand in long lines to 
buy eggs, meat, and many other items 
that the land once had in abundance. 


Cuba Is Accused of 
Stirring Latin Revolts 


Three Central American lands— 
Guatemala, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica 
—are seeking to maintain order fol- 
lowing recent uprisings there. Lead- 
ers in all 3 countries claim that the 
trouble was backed by Cuba’s Premier 
Fidel Castro in efferts to spread his 
influence to other Latin American 
lands. In response to pleas for help 
from the countries involved, Uncle 
Sam has sent warships to the area to 
bar an invasion of these lands if an 
attack should come from Cuba. 

In Guatemala, the uprisings became 
so serious that President Miguel 
Ydigoras put his country under partial 
military rule for a 30-day period to 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 
GOVERNMENTS in Guatemala, Costa 
Rica, and Nicaragua have faced serious 
difficulties in recent weeks 


fight the rebels. He was fully backed 
in this move by his country’s Congress. 

A revolt that began in Nicaragua 
against the government of President 
Luis Somoza spilled over into neigh- 
boring Costa Rica. Both countries 
then became involved in fighting rebels 
who accuse Mr. Somoza of ruling 
Nicaragua as a dictator. 


People, Places, Events 
From Here and Abroad 


Local elections in Italy show that a 
sizable number of the Mediterranean 
country’s voters continue to support 
communism. In the recent balloting, 
the Reds won nearly 28% of the total 
votes cast, as compared with 26.6% in 
similar contests held 4 years ago. 
However, the anti-communist Chris- 
tian Democratic Party also scored 
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gains in the November balloting. Its 
strength rose from 38% of the ballots 
cast in 1956 to 40.8% this year. 

The United Nations is scheduled to 
discuss the future of strife-torn Alge- 
ria beginning December 5. But there 
may be serious trouble in the French- 
controlled territory before that time. 

As we reported in the November 14 
issue of this paper, there is mounting 
antagonism between Frenchmen who 
support President Charles de Gaulle’s 
plans for giving a large measure of 
freedom to Algeria, and opponents who 
want to hold on to the African ter- 
ritory at any cost. To some extent, 
the same division of opinion exists 
among native Algerians. These dif- 
ferences could lead to a serious flare- 
up of trouble at any time. 

West Germany, which already has 
troops stationed in France to bolster 
NATO defenses, will also have air 
bases on French soil. An agreement 
on this matter was reached earlier 
this month. It marks another step 
toward closer cooperation between the 
two former enemy lands. 

Okinawan voters have given a re- 
sounding vote of confidence to their 
pro-American leaders in an election 
held 2 weeks ago. Okinawa is the site 
of one of our leading Far Eastern air 
bases. The island, which is part of 
the Ryukyu chain, is nominally under 
Japanese rule but is actually governed 
by a new local legislature under United 
States supervision. 

The latest balloting in the Ryukyus, 
in which 90% of the eligible voters 
took part, shows that a majority of 
the islanders want to keep close ties 
with Uncle Sam. It also indicates 
that anti-American feeling there, 
which flared up into riots some time 
ago, seems to be confined to a rela- 
tively small group. 


Early Life of Andrew 
Jackson on Television 


The rugged and exciting life of one 
of our great Presidents—Andrew 
Jackson—-will be portrayed for TV 
fans Friday, December 2. The show, 
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CHANGES of membership in U. S. House of Representatives by states—based 
on allocation made as result of population totals from 1960 census. 


called “Born a Giant,” will be pre- 
sented by NBC at 9:00 p.m., EST. 

“Born a Giant” deals mostly with 
Andrew Jackson’s early years of strug- 
gle on the Tennessee frontier, as well 
as his gradual rise as a political figure 
on the American scene. It also in- 
cludes his romance with Rachel Donel- 
son, who became his wife. 

Bill Travers plays the part of Mr. 
Jackson, and Barbara Rush takes the 
role of his wife, Rachel. Other mem- 
bers of the cast include Farley Gran- 
ger and John Colicos. 


Census Count Brings 
Capitol Hill Shifts 


States are divided into political dis- 
tricts, each of which is entitled to 1 
member in the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. Each state, depending 
upon population, is allotted a specific 
number of representatives. There are 
a total of 435 House seats to be divided 
among the 50 states. A new divi- 
sion of these seats takes place every 
10 years, following the official popula- 
tion count. Such a change will be 
made in the coming year on the basis 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








In Africa some of the native tribes 
practice the strange custom of beating 
the ground with clubs and uftering wild, 
blood-curdling yells. Anthropologists call 
this a form of primitive self-expression. 
In America, we call it golf. 

* 


Boy to father: “There’s a special P.- 
T.A. meeting tomorrow after school— 
just you, my teacher, and the principal.” 














ART WINBURG 
“Is this seat taken?” 


Sue, interviewing a pilot for the school 
paper: “Whatever made you decide to 
become a parachute jumper?” 

“A plane with four dead engines,” he 
replied. 

* 

A mother, annoyed because her 14- 
year-old daughter had been calling her 
boy friend too frequently, posted a sign 
over the telephone: “Is this call neces- 
sary?” 

Next day there appeared, penciled on 
the card, a brief but logical reply: “How 
can I tell until I’ve made it?” 


* 


Two New York sardines were chatting 
with each other, and one suggested: 
“Let’s go up to the Yankee Stadium and 
take in a football game.” “Fine,” agreed 
the other. “How’ll we go?” 

“Let’s take the subway,” said the first. 

“What!” exclaimed the other, “and 
get packed in like commuters!” 


* 


An advertising executive who was 
swamped with work called the switch- 
board operator. “Look, Miss Smith,” he 
said, “don’t put through any calls to me 
this morning. I'll be incommunicado.” 

“Well, all right,” the girl replied, 
doubtfully. “But in case anything very 
important comes up, hadn’t you better 
let me have your phone number there?” 


of 1960 census figures that have now 
been released (see map on this page). 

Incidentally, there are now 437 
House seats because the new states of 
Alaska and Hawaii were given 1 rep- 
resentative apiece when they joined 
the Union. After the redistricting has 
been completed, the House will again 
have its regular 435 seats. 


White House Acts to 
Curb Outflow of Gold 


President Eisenhower has ordered a 
number of moves to keep foreigners 
from draining our gold supply. Other 
nations have been boosting their sup- 
ply of dollars as a result of (1) in- 
creased sales to us; (2) money spent 
by American tourists in their coun- 
tries; (3) money spent by our armed 
forces and their families abroad; (4) 
U. S. foreign aid. 

Part of the money which foreigners 
receive from us in these and other 
ways is used to purchase our goods. 
Lately, much of it has been used to buy 
our gold. (This whole question of 
gold, dollars, and foreign currencies 
was discussed at length in the Novem- 
ber 14 issue of this paper.) 

The Eisenhower plan to stop the 
drain on our gold supply is to cut down 
on the dollar-earning power of for- 
eigners in order that they won’t be 
able to buy so much of the precious 
metal. These steps will be taken: 

1. Dependents of servicemen sta- 
tioned abroad will gradually be 
brought home, thus reducing the ex- 
penditure of dollars by Americans in 
foreign countries. 

2. More goods needed by our de- 
fense installations abroad, as well as 
those products we provide to other 
countries through our foreign aid pro- 
grams, must be purchased from 
U. S. firms. 

The White House estimates that its 
actions, when put into effect, will cut 
down the number of dollars leaving 
this country each year by about a bil- 
lion dollars. Thus, foreigners will 
have fewer dollars and will therefore 
be able to buy less of our gold. 


Main Articles in 
Next Week’s Issue 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week will 
deal with (1) U. S. transportation 
problems, and (2) Brazil. 


News Quiz 











New Administration 


1. List the formal steps, involving the 
change-over of Administrations, that are 
to occur within the next 2 months. 


2. What course of action does Presi- 
dent Eisenhower say that he and his 
aides will take during this period? 


3. Name some of the men whom Mr. 
Kennedy has appointed, or may appoint, 
to hold important posts in his Admin- 
istration. 


4. List several big national and world 
problems that Mr. Kennedy and his ad- 
visers are studying. 


5. What party is to control the new 
Congress? Discuss President Kennedy’s 
probable relationship with the lawmak- 
ers. 


6. Mention 2 changes in the U. S. elec- 
tion system that are being discussed in 
the aftermath of the recent contest. 
Give arguments for and against each. 


7. What excuse for failure to vote 
should have been eliminated by this elec- 
tion? Explain. 


Discussion 


1. In your opinion, what is the most 
important problem facing Mr. Kennedy? 
How well do you think he will handle it? 
Give reasons for your answers. 


2. Do you or do you not believe that 
the recent contest shows a need for 
changes in our election system? Explain. 


Our Bases Around Globe 


1. In what foreign countries are the 
greatest numbers of U. S. bases located? 


2. How do U. S. leaders reply to Cuban 
demands that we give up our base at 
Guantanamo Bay? 

3. List the reasons for mounting politi- 
cal attacks being made on our overseas 
bases. 


4. What does Russia tell the lands 
where there are U. S. bases? 


5. How does the United States answer 
the Soviet warnings to our allies? 


6. What developments 
overseas bases less 
goes on? 

7. Why is it likely that we shall con- 
tinue to retain certain overseas bases for 
some years to come? 


are making 
important as time 


Discussion 


1. How do you think we can best 
counteract the pressure being put upon 
us and our allies to withdraw from cer- 
tain European and Asian bases? Ex- 
plain. 


2. Do you think we are following the 
wisest course in relation to our base at 
Guantanamo Bay in Cuba? Give rea- 
sons for your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Name the 3 Centra] American lands 
that are accusing Cuba of stirring up 
trouble within their borders. 


2. What was the mission of the Dis- 
coverer XVII satellite? 


3. Why is our government pleased with 
results of elections recently held in Oki- 
nawa? 


4. Why are Secretary of the Treasury 
Anderson and Under Secretary of State 
Dillon meeting with other NATO leaders? 


5. For what reason has the UN been 
unable to agree on an enlarged Security 
Council so far? 
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SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES.DISPATCH 


HAS CASTRO OF CUBA become hopelessly tangled in the communist web? 


Overseas Bases 


(Concluded from page 1) 


The Soviet Union and Red China have 
gained a great deal of influence with 
Castro’s government. 

Rising nationalism. This move- 
ment is also a strong force behind 
attacks on U. S. bases. Many newly 
independent peoples are determined 
to get rid of any remaining trace of 
outside influence on their soil. Such 
a feeling is behind pressure that has 
been put upon us in such Arab lands 
as Morocco, Libya, and Saudi Arabia. 
We have already relinquished one of 
our bases in Morocco, and expect to 
give up the others there by 1963. 

Nationalism is also, to some extent, 
behind troubles that we have had in 
Okinawa. This Pacific island is owned 
by Japan, but it has been under the 
administration of U. S. military forces 
since the end of World War IJ. While 
many Okinawans are in favor of hav- 
ing us stay on the island, the group 
opposing us has stirred up consider- 
able trouble from time to time. Both 
nationalism and communist influence 
are said to be involved. 

The growth of neutralism is also a 
factor in mounting opposition to U. S. 
Many new nations in partic- 
ular say they want to follow the lead- 
ership of neither the communist lands 
nor the western countries. They think 
U. S. bases contribute to the cold war 
rivalry—a view which the 
nists are quick to encourage. 

Allies’ complaints. Not all opposi 
tion to U. S. bases comes from com- 
munist or neutral lands. Some of our 
allies have objected at times. A re- 
cent case involves Great Britain. 

this month, London an- 
that it would provide us a 
base for our nuclear submarines that 
an fire from 
neath the surface of the sea. The base 
would be at Holy Loch, an inlet on 
Scotland’s River Clyde. The U. 


would maintenance crews at 


bases. 


commu- 


Earlier 
nounced 
be- 


Polaris missiles 


S. subs 
station 


Holy Loch, and would pick up supplies 
there. 

The granting of the base stirred 
up a furor in Britain. Though most 
citizens of that country strongly favor 
the alliance with the United States, 
some Britishers feel that their nation 
should follow a more neutral course. 
They oppose the granting of a sub- 
marine base under any conditions. 

Though generally favoring the de- 
fense partnership with us, certain 
other citizens of that country fear 
that our Scottish-based submarines 
might start a nuclear war without 
any prior consultation between Ameri- 
can and British leaders. President 
Eisenhower has said that we would, 
insofar as possible, confer with the 
London government before firing mis- 
siles from these subs. It is admitted, 
though, that in an emergency there 
might not be time for consultation. 

Plans are going ahead for the es- 
tablishment of the Holy Loch base. 
It is to be only temporary anyway— 
until we have enough missile-firing 
submarines so that they can rotate 
directly between U. S. ports and their 
overseas cruising area. Nonetheless, 
the controversy is making it harder 
for us to keep our defenses strong. 

Red propaganda. Playing a big 
part in the mounting opposition to 
American bases overseas are the warn- 
ings which Moscow has given our al- 
lies. The Reds say: 

“If you let the United States have 
bases in your country, you will be 
the first to suffer retaliation if the 
bases are used by America against 
the Soviet Union in a future war. 
Remember that we Russians also have 
nuclear weapons and guided missiles. 
Therefore, if you don’t want to bring 
atomic and hydrogen bombs down 
upon your lands, don’t let the United 
States continue to use these bases.” 
“Whenever involving U. S. 
outposts have come to the fore, the 
Soviets have invariably put forth 
warnings of this nature. Recently 
they sternly cautioned Britain regard- 
ing the Holy Loch base. 


issues 


Last May, after the downing of a 
U. S. reconnaissance plane (U-2) deep 
inside Russia, Premier Khrushchev 
warned lands where American bases 
are located that “if they allow others 
to fly from their bases to our terri- 
tory, we shall hit at these bases.” 
(The U-2 had taken off originally 
from a U. S. base in Turkey, had 
touched down at an airfield in Paki- 
stan, and was headed to an airfield 
in Norway. The 3 nations are all 
U. S. allies.) 

America’s reply. These warnings 
are naturally a cause of grave concern 
to people in the lands where our out- 
posts are located. If left unanswered, 
the Soviet threats might induce many 
of our allies to force us out of these 
bases. Our leaders feel, however, that 
we have sound reasons for maintain- 
ing them. They say: 

“The United States is not going to 
launch a war on anyone, but we must 
have an adequate defense. America 
today bears the major burden of de- 
fending the free world. Jet planes 
carrying bombs and missiles with nu- 
clear warheads can reach our borders 
within a few hours at the most. Thus, 
we must keep a constant lookout for 
a surprise attack on us or our allies. 

“In case such an attack is launched, 
we must have the means of striking 
back immediately. Equally important 
—if an enemy knows that we can hit 
back at once with powerful weapons 
close to its soil, it will think twice 
before attacking. 

“These bases are excellent insur- 
ance for world peace. So long as com- 
munism is an aggressive, expanding 
force, we and our allies must face the 
fact that there will always be a cer- 
tain amount of risk in standing up to 
the Reds. But does anyone think the 
risk would be less if we abandoned 
our bases? 

“On the contrary, war would be 
much more likely. Made bolder by 
their success in forcing us from our 
outposts, the communists would make 
further demands on our former al- 
lies, and could still threaten nuclear 
war unless these nations knuckled un- 
der. Plainly, there is less risk to our 
allies as well as to us if we maintain 
defense bases abroad than if U. S. 
forces are confined to American soil.” 

Keeping our bases. The United 
States will attempt to hang onto most 
of its major bases at this time. We 
hope that the governments and peo- 
ples of the countries granting us out- 
posts will see that it is to their own 
advantage that we continue to hold 
these small areas. 

Cuba presents a problem, since the 
Castro government opposes the main- 
tenance of our outpost at Guantanamo 
Bay. The continued existence of the 
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OUR BASES in Caribbean area. 


U. S. base there—against the will of 
the Cuban government—is being used 
by the communists as a source of 
propaganda against us. 

It is plain, though, that we shall 
stand on our legal rights. Moreover, 
U. S. officials believe that many 
Cubans favor the continuance of our 
base at Guantanamo Bay. About 3,- 
000 Cubans hold jobs there. A great 
many Cubans are opposed to commu- 
nism, and they know that the U. S. 
base on their soil is a bulwark against 
communist aggression in this hemi- 
sphere. Our leaders hope that the day 
will come when these views, held by 
many Cuban citizens, will be shared 
by their leaders. 

In the future. At the same time, 
U. S. officials are aware that overseas 
bases are less important today than 
they were a dozen years ago. One 
reason is the development of inter- 
continental missiles. Both the United 
States and Russia now have missiles 
which can span an ocean or a con- 
tinent, carrying hydrogen bombs. 

Since a missile can travel long dis- 
tances, it can be shot from this con- 
tinent and does not require launching 
bases close to Russia. Also, U. S. 
bases near the Soviet Union are pre- 
sumably more vulnerable to missile at- 
tack from Russia than are more dis- 
tant bases inside the United States. 

Another reason for the declining 
importance of overseas land bases is 
the development of the submarine- 
launched Polaris missile. Our nu- 
clear subs are really “moving bases” 
that can travel long distances under 
water and can launch a missile at any 
time. As we have already noted, they 
will eventually go directly to their 
cruising area from U.S. ports. 

Nevertheless, military experts say 
that the day is not yet in sight when 
this country can forego all foreign 
bases. Missiles alone are not a suffi- 
cient guarantee of our nation’s safety 
—not yet anyway. Moreover, the ex- 
perts think that small, local wars are 
likely to break out, and believe that 
foreign bases are needed to cope with 
such emergencies. 

For example, South Korea would 
have been overwhelmed in 1950 if the 
United States had not had military 
forces at nearby Japanese bases. The 
U. S. air base in Turkey made pos- 
sible the quick movement of troops 
into Lebanon 2 years ago. 

The mere presence of powerful 
striking forces close to danger spots 
has a sobering influence on those who 
would commit aggression. The United 
States may, therefore, have to main- 
tain certain foreign bases more or 
less indefinitely—for its own protec- 
tion and for the protection of the 
free world. —By HOWARD SWEET 
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Castro wants us to give up base in his land. 
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It is wise that we keep the communists 
guessing about our exact intentions on 
the issue of defending the Quemoy-Matsu 
islands of Nationalist, anti-Red China. 
In my opinion, the United States will be 
prepared to act as conditions require in 
the moment of crisis that may arise. 

LINDA KANTACK, 
Concordia, Kansas 


* 


Your articles on the election issues 
have been very helpful to me—and to 
many other students as well. I had 
never thoroughly understood what was 
the stand of each political party on ma- 
jor issues until now. 

PAM DANENHAUER, 
Clifton, Arizona 


* 


Federal aid to cities to clean up slums 
would help provide decent living quarters 
and curb diseases among low-income 
families. Federal aid for schools would 
make possible more, better-paid teachers. 
Aid to farmers would increase their in- 
come so that they could buy more of the 
goods produced by manufacturing areas. 

SHIRLEY MCFADDEN, 
Bedford, Indiana 


* 


I have enjoyed all your election articles 
this year. They have been interesting 
and instructive. They helped me to un- 
derstand the recent campaign much better 
than would otherwise have been possible. 
Thank you for such an unbiased paper. 

MARY VOPAT, 
Concordia, Kansas 
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A citizen of this country should be 
proud, for he enjoys a great privilege. 
He also has some duties. He should learn 
all that he can about his country; its 
politics (which are important in our way 
of life); our Constitution (which he 
should read and understand) ; the basic 
democratic beliefs that are ours. Unin- 
formed, disinterested Americans are not 
good citizens. 

JERRY CREECH, 
Kenly, North Carolina 


* 


Americans should think seriously about 
the need for adequate national defense of 
the country. I have in mind the need for 
bomb shelters to protect people. We have 
a civil defense program in my city, but 
I do not know of any bomb shelter here. 
In my opinion, every community in the 
United States should be equipped with 
such shelters. Frep PATTON, 

Bedford, Indiana 


* 


It irks me that Americans complained 
during the campaign because their favor- 
ite mystery program (or other entertain- 
ment) wasn’t on TV because of the Ken- 
nedy-Nixon debates. Which is more im- 
portant: “favorite programs” or serious 
presentation of the candidates’ views? 
The answer is simple—the debates. 

MARY DELANEY, 
Central Islip, New York 





Pronunciations 
Fidel Castro—fé-dél’ kas’trd 
Khrushchev—kroosh-chawf 
Luis Somoza—160-és’ s6-md6'sa 
Miguel Ydigoras—mé-gél’ é-dé’gi-riis 





Answers to Know That Word 


1. (a) tapers off; 2. (c) minimum at- 
tendance necessary for a vote; 3. (b) 
time served in office; 4. (b) hasten; 5. 
(d) act in accordance; 6. (a) law. 
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DEMOCRAT JAMES BUCHANAN (left) turned over Presidency to Abraham 


Lincoln, Republican, in 1861, 


Today and Yesterday 





only a few weeks before start of the Civil War 


In Between Administrations 


HE Constitution provides for elec- 

tion of the President—but it does 
not fix rules for a smooth change-over 
from one Administration to a new one. 
There is no machinery for informing 
the incoming Chief Executive of day- 
to-day workings of government while 
he waits for inauguration. 

Although no law requires him to do 
so, Mr. Eisenhower has arranged to 
see that the President-elect is kept 
fully abreast of government affairs 
(see page 1 article). With up-to-date 
information at hand, Mr. Kennedy 
should be able to take over his office 
with little trouble. This is important 
in critical cold war times. 

In the past, cooperation between a 
holdover executive and the President- 
elect has usually been limited. When 
a change-over has been between men 
of different parties, their relations 
have often been cold or non-existent. 

Under such conditions, difficulties 
have arisen in the months from elec- 
tion to inauguration. Until 1937, the 
change-over period was from Novem- 
ber to March. It was shortened by 
the 20th Amendment, which set Jan- 
uary 20 as Inauguration Day. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, starting his second 
term in 1937, was the first President 
to take office on the new date. 


Change Needed? 


At present, proposals are being 
made to shorten the change-over time 
further—to a month or 6 weeks. The 
argument is that the outgoing Presi- 
dent generally seeks to avoid difficult 
decisions at the end of his term, so 
there is a slowdown in government 
machinery. The incoming executive 
can’t act until after inauguration. 

Opponents of a shorter change-over 
period argue that the winner of an 
election is worn out by the campaign 
and needs a rest. The best solution, 
it is contended, would be to draw up a 
legal method for cooperation of the 
outgoing and incoming Administra- 
tions. 

To gain a clearer idea of reasons 
for argument, let us look at some of 
the past changes of Administrations. 

John Adams, our second President, 
took office in 1797 when relations with 
France were critical. They had grown 
worse toward the end of Washington’s 
Administration. Within about a year 
after inauguration, Adams had to 
order an undeclared war against 
France to protect our ships at sea. 
The conflict lasted until 1800. 

As Vice President in the first Ad- 
ministration, Adams knew something 


of the French situation. Washington 
was not close to Adams, however, al- 
though both were of the first Adminis- 
tration. Differences were such that 
Adams could not have received full 
details of the French crisis. 

Thomas Jefferson, a Democrat, be- 
came the third President in 1801— 
having kept Adams from a second 
term. Embittered, Adams left the 
capital without going to Jefferson’s 
inauguration. (In later years, the 2 
carried on a cordial correspondence, 
and both revolutionary leaders died on 
Independence Day—July 4, 1826.) 


Jackson’s Stand 


Andrew Jackson, a Democrat, took 
over the Presidency from Republican 
John Quincy Adams in 1829. Jackson 
felt that he had been cheated out of 
the election 4 years before. Blaming 
Adams, Jackson would have nothing 
to do with him—although the outgoing 
President did try to arrange a meet- 
ing. As his father had done, John 
Quincy Adams skipped the inaugura- 
tion. 

Abraham Lincoln went to the White 
House as successor to Democrat James 
Buchanan in 1861, only a few weeks 
before the Civil War began. Buchanan 
had been unable to pacify the south- 
ern states, and Lincoln tried to say 
nothing that would irritate the south- 
erners. The 2 men talked cordially 
just before the inauguration, but there 
was no joint effort to avert war. 

Woodrow Wilson went to the Presi- 
dency in 1913, unaware that he was 
later to lead the nation in World War 
I. He and the outgoing Republican 
President, William Howard Taft, ex- 
changed cordial letters during the 
change-over period, but there was no 
serious discussion of government. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt took office in 
1933, when the country was in deep 
depression. During the change-over 
period from election to inaugural, 
Roosevelt met twice with Herbert 
Hoover, the outgoing Chief Executive. 
Relations between the 2 men were 
strained, though, and no effective co- 
operation between them took place. 

Mr. Eisenhower was elected in 1952 
and, during the weeks before his in- 
auguration, went to Korea to get a 
firsthand view of the war then going 
on there. He had promised to try to 
end the conflict (which was settled by 
an armistice in 1953). Mr. Eisen- 
hower met with outgoing President 
Truman briefly, but there was little 
cooperation between them. 

—By ToM HAWKINS 





SPORTS 











The All-America football selections 
for 1960 are now beginning to appear in 
newspapers and magazines. Here are 
the stories of 3 great All-Americans 
who achieved fame in years past: 


RED GRANGE of Illinois will long 
be remembered for 
the ball-carrying 
feats which earned 
him the nickname of 
Galloping Ghost. 
He grew up in 
Wheaton, Illinois, 
where he won 16 
letters in high 
school—4 each in 
football, basket- 
ball, baseball, and 
track. During his high school gridiron 
career, Harold “Red” Grange scored 75 
touchdowns. At the University of IIli- 
nois, he became the best-known football 
player of the 1920’s. No one has ever 
been better than Grange at eluding tack- 
lers in a broken field. One of his most 
spectacular feats came in a game with 
Michigan in 1924. In the first 12 min- 
utes of play, Red scored 4 touchdowns 
on runs of 95, 65, 56, and 45 yards— 
against a team that hadn’t been beaten 
in 4 years. Later he played pro -ball 
for about 9 seasons with the Chicago 
Bears. He has appeared frequently in 
recent years as a football commentator 
on television. 


SAMMY BAUGH, a lean Texan, is 
generally regarded as the greatest for- 
ward-passer of all time. He played high 
school ball at Sweetwater, Texas, and 
first gained national attention as a quar- 
terback for the Texas Christian Univer- 
sity eleven. An All- 

American choice in 

1936, the wiry ath- 

lete went on to play 

16 years in the pro 

league as a member 

of the Washington 

Redskins. Possess- 

ing a strong and 

accurate throwing 

arm, Slingin’ Sammy 

put many marks 

into the record books. During his years 
as a pro, he attempted more than 3,000 
passes and completed 57% of them. The 
yardage he gained by passing totaled 
12% miles! Baugh was also one of the 
best kickers of his time. A capable 
baseball player, the Texan once tried 
out with the St. Louis Cardinals, but 
decided to concentrate on football. 
Sam is now coaching the professional 
New York Titans. 


DON HUTSON was the greatest 
pass-catching end in football history. 
A native of Pine Bluff, Arkansas, he 
was not considered a particularly big 
star in high school, but he developed 
into a tremendous player at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama. An 
All-America  selec- 
tion in 1934, he 
weighed only 175 
pounds, but oppos- 
ing teams could not 
keep him from grab- 
bing passes. After a 
great performance 
in the Rose Bowl 
when his pass catch- 
ing upset Stanford, 
he joined the pro Green Bay Packers 
and played with them for 9 seasons. 
With his tremendous speed afoot, faking 
ability, and skill at catching the ball, 
Don led the league in scoring 5 times— 
a remarkable feat for an end. One sea- 
son he caught 74 passes and scored 17 
touchdowns. He was also a good place- 
kicker. The 138 points he scored in 
1942 was a record. Today Don lives in 
Racine, Wisconsin, where he is a civic 
leader. —By Howard Sweet 
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Kennedy’s Plans 


(Concluded from page 3) 


one tend to exhaust the candidates, 
and they continue so long that voters 
begin to lose interest. Jet planes and 
television now make it possible for 
the nominees to put their ideas be- 
fore the people in far less time than 
was previously required.” 

Opponents of this view stress the 
fact that national and world prob- 
lems are becoming more and more 
complex. So even with modern means 
of communication and travel, it is 
argued, the candidates need as much 
time as ever to state their cases. 

@ Elimination of the electoral col- 
lege has been proposed at various 
times in the past—as stated in our 
front-page article of November 7. But 
citizens who advocate this step believe 
that the 1960 election gives powerful 
support to their arguments. This has 
been one of America’s closest elections, 
and at mid-November it appeared that 
Mr. Kennedy had received 50.1% of 
the popular vote. At the same time, 
he had a chance to receive about 56% 
of the electoral tally. 

Very slight differences in the votes 
from certain key states could have re- 
sulted in either candidate’s winning 
an electoral majority without actually 
receiving the larger number of pop- 
ular ballots. These facts, it is argued, 
prove that the present system leaves 
too much to chance, and that we should 
adopt an arrangement which would 
keep the electoral vote in line with the 
popular vote. 

People who are against changing 
the present setup argue that it has, 


after all, worked reasonably well for 


many years—and that we shouldn’t 
discard it in favor of a new system 
whose defects might prove to be con- 
siderably worse. 


How many Americans voted this 
month? 


Roughly 68,000,000, or about 6,- 
000,000 more than voted 4 years ago. 
This is a large number, but it could 
have been much bigger. It represents 
only about 62% of our voting-age pop- 
ulation, whereas national elections in 
certain other democratic countries 
within the last few years have brought 
turnouts of 75% to 95%. 

It is true that numerous Americans 
are disqualified from voting because 
of state and local residence require- 
ments. In some cases they must live 
in a particular state for 2 years be- 
fore being allowed to cast ballots. 
But there were millions who could 
have voted and failed to do so. 

The 1960 election should put an end 

once and for all—to the common 
excuse of the non-voter: “My one bal- 
lot won’t make any difference.” This 
year the Presidential election out- 
come could have been changed by just 
a handful of votes per precinct in each 
of several states. 

As these lines are written, Mr. 
Kennedy’s popular-vote margin over 
Mr. Nixon, in the nation as a whole, 
equals scarcely more than 1 vote per 


4 net 


Many young people, Republicans 
and Democrats alike, did their part to 
secure a good turnout at the polls. 
They participated in get-out-the-vote 
lrives, mailed campaign literature, 


ind performed other important jobs. 
Tl they helped to prove that good 
citizenship has no age limits. 

—By ToM MYER 


GOVERNORS 
BEFORE AFTER 


REPRESENTATIVES SENATORS 
BEFORE AFTER BEFORE AFTER 


Rep. | Dem.| Rep. | Dem.| Rep. | Vac. Rep. | Dem. | Rep. | Dem.| Rep. 


x 

Alaska x 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 

ia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
K 
Louisiana 
Maine 


Massachusetts 
Mich 
Minnesota 
Mississi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New 

New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 


Pen nia 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washi 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


TOTALS [33] I7 | 34] 16 {28 


OLD AND NEW on the political scene, with some results 
not yet final when this newspaper went to press. There were 
some unusual results in the voting, quite aside from that of 
the close Presidential race. 

In governorship contests, for example, there were 13 changes 
of party, but the end result was that Democrats gained one. 
As a result, they hold more top executive posts in state gov- 
ernments than at any time since 1938. The count is now 
34 Democrats, and 16 Republicans. 

Four seats in the House of Representatives were close at 
our publication time, with Republicans leading in Washington, 
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and Democrats out in front in Missouri, Utah, and Kentucky. 

In the Senate, as this was written, both President-elect 
Kennedy of Massachusetts and newly elected Vice President . 
Johnson of Texas were still members. Upon their resigna- 
tion from the legislative body, other Democrats doubtless 
will be named to replace them—since governors of their 
states, who make the choices, are of their party. In such a 
case, the party lineup of the Senate will remain as shown in 
the above chart listings. 

This was one of the closest Presidential elections in our his- 
tory, with a relatively few votes separating state after state. 











